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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO0l’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 


| Department 
Editors. 








OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLiTrLe, 
A. I. Roor, W. F. MarKs, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Ernest R. Root, President. 
R. C. AITKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EuGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(as If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 





NT te el a ha a a tat 


A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“IT have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.”’ 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal, 











The “Barler Ideal” 


gtisy, UIL-HEATER... 


er Saves Its Cost Every Year! 
NO ODOR! NO SMOKE! NO ASHES! 
Costs only a cent an hour to run it 

The editor of the American Bee Journa 
‘*Barler Ideal ’’ Oil Heater, and it is all right in every wa 
We liked it so well that we wanted our reader 
too, so we have recently arranged with its man 
fill our orders. The picture shown herewith i 
recommend for general use. Itis a perfect gem ve 
for heating dining-rooms, bed-rooms, and bath-1 R It 
hinges back in a substantial way, and is thoroly well made 
thruout. The urn removes for heating water. The bras 
fount, or well, has a bail, and holds nearly one ¢ 
kerosene oil. Itis just as safe asan ordinary lamy 
wouldn’t be without it for twice its cost, after once hayiy 
one of these stoves. Most oil-stoves emit an offensive odor, 
but this one doesn’t. Its hight is 2'¢ feet, and weighs 
20 pounds, or 30 pounds crated ready for shi 
either by freight or express. 

Price, f.o.b. Chicago, $6.00; or, combined 
with a year’s subscription to the Ame: Bee 
Journal—both for only $6.50. Fuuu Dinecrioy 
GO WITH EACH STOVE. 

If you want something that is really serviceabl 
reliable, and thoroly comfortable, you should get tt 
“*Barler Ideal ’’ Oil Stove, as it can easily be carriy 
by any woman from one room to another, and t 
have all the heat you want right where you want it, 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


Chicago, DL 
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No. 4 ** Barler Ideal”’ Oil-Heater. 
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The Novelty Pocket=-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIs CUT Is THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies iu the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, a! se 
tumate as to have one of the “ Novelties,”” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an ident a 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


° How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento co 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, th¢ 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

ne The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact rej 
this beautiful kuife, as the “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a P 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $2...) We will cl 
Kuife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 
St. C) 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


4S Please allot *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filiea. 
‘ 
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Bees and Pear-Blight.—The fruit and 


ee men of California seem to be sensible 
enough to get along without quarreling and 
iwing, and certainly some of the bee-men 


wan excellent spirit. They have agreed 


nove their bees away from the pear or- 
ards during the blooming period, so as to 
help solve the question whether the bees are 
The 
men are given 
Prof. Waite 


iss judgment against the 


e chief criminals. views of some of 


scientific in Gleanings in 


Bee-Culture. seems inclined to 


bees, but at the 
same time considers them a necessary evil, for 
the result of 


he says he has found as an ex- 


nsive series of experiments ‘* that bees are 


ndispensable to the pollination and setting 


f most of our pomaceous fruits.’’ Prof. Cook 
that bees do aid in 
ittering the virus; but I am far from con 

ced that their removal will abate the 
rouble, or is wise and necessary.”’ 


I have little doubt 


Prof. Gillette thinks it will be a consider 
le time before we can draw any positive 
melusions. He thinks that if the bees were 


e chief operators the late varieties of pears 


ild suffer more from blight than the early 


nes, and he has not observed this to be the 


> 


‘Honey Without Bees.’’—Dr. R. H. 
Strickland, of Perry Co., 
which appe¢ 
‘from a 
1| journal :*’ 


Tenn., sends us the 


owing, ared in an advertise- 


lent taken scientific (7?) quasi 


HONEY WITHOUT BEES. 
s is an age of marvelous discoveries and 
tions. Every day brings forth some 
new, and every year is marked by some 
nding discovery which completely up- 
preconceived notions in some depart- 
f knowledge or industry. Marvelous 
eries have been made in electricity and 
ses of steam and the utilization of the 
s forces of nature, but a discovery 
is really more far-reaching in 
and perhaps capable of immediately 
ng a larger number of persons, is a 
worked out by an eminent physician 
rs of laboratory research. whereby it is 
e to make honey directly from wheat 
ier cereals without the aid of chemicals 
sort, and by a process essentially 
al with that by which honey is manu 
{by plants ready to be collected and 
1 the cunning little feet of the honey-bee 
looks like 


chemical 


its re- 


honey, 
composition ix 


food is 


honey, or meltose, 
ke honey, in 
y the same as honey, and as a 
r to honey, since it is free from germs. 
fragments of flowe rs. dust, and other 
matters, and may be eaten without in- 


jurious effects,even by most delicate indi- 
viduals, whereas many persons can not eat 
honey, even in small quantities, without ex- 
periencing ill effects. Malt honey is genuine 
honey : not an imitation or a substitute, but the 
real thing, derived from the original source 
the plant—-but without the assistance of bees, 
and by a process which renders it absolutely 
pure and wholesome. It is the only sweet 
which can be eaten in liberal amounts with- 
out injurious effects Italics are ours.—En. 

We feel a just pride in the perfection of this 
very remarkable and useful product, after 
spending some years and thousands of dollars 
in research for the purpose. 

Dr. Strickland letter 


says in his accom 





foregoing, 
Well, it 
‘worth noticing ”’ 


panying the ‘* Tt may not be worth 


noticing.”’ certainly wouldn’t be 


were it not for the manner 


in which the thing is described and adver 


tised. 

If its discoverer doesn’t know any more 
about food products than he does about the 
way bees 


gather and store honey, he is truly 


i fine specimen of ignoramus. Think of bees 


nectar of flowers 
little feet!” If 


they ought to store about six times 


collecting and storing the 
their 


were true, 


with ‘cunning that 
have six times as 
food 


would be 


as much as they do, as they 
much feet as tongue. If this learned (7) 


inventor were right, bee-keepers 


feet 


reach in their bees. 


breeding for more and longer than for 


longer tongue 


Well, we secured a sample of the wonder 
ful (7) ‘‘meltose’’ that is said ‘‘ looks like 
honey, tastes like honey, and in chemical 


composition is essentially the same as honey,”’ 
etc. If honey were like it, we would care for 
has a taste (to us) almost 
is thick and 


appearance @ 


no more honey It 


like sorghum molasses, cloudy. 


resembling in poor quality of 


glue or mucilage. If we were to put up for 
the Chicago grocery trade stuff like it, and 
call it honey, we would expect to kill our 
trade on the first round among our custo 
mers. Ard yet, the great inventor of ‘* mel 
tose ’’ says it is ‘* genuine honey ’’—** the real 


thing !”’ 
with its 


rrue, he says bees had nothing to do 


manufacture—and we believe him. 


sees wouldn’t degrade themselves by turning 


out a product like *‘ meltose’’—not from the 


blossoms of white clover, basswood, sweet 


clover, ete. The idea of man claiming he can 


make honey equal, or superior, to that pro- 


dueed by bees! (Of course we mean the best 


crade of extracted honey, not honey-dew.) 


From the glowing advertisement of ‘‘ mel 
led to think it is a sort of 
It isn’t 


tion of extracted honey, 


tose,’’ one might be 
It is simply an imita 
and 


comb honey 
we consider it a 
poor one at that 


We do not say that meltose has no valuable 





food qualities—we know nothing about that 
part of it. What we object to, is the claim 
that the stuff is the’ same as honey” (bee 


honey), ** the real 


attempt to 


thing,’’ ete Also, the 


prejudice the public against 
that it 


fragments of 


genuine bee-honey, by claiming con 


tains injurious *‘ germs, pollen, 


other matters,’’ 


No hon 


flowers, dust, and foreign 


deserves to be severely condemned. 
orable man or firm would do that. 


It’s a pretty safe thing to shun people who 


claim they have ‘‘ genuine honey’ that was 
produced ‘‘ without bees !”’ 
> 
Sugar for Bee-Feed.—For years a dif 


ference of opinion has prevailed as to the 


best kind of sugar to use in feeding bees. 


Those who are supposed to know tell us that 
granulated sugar made from beets is identical 
But things 
that are identical from a chemical standpoint 


with that made from sugar-cane. 


are not always the same, as witnessed by the 


familiar instance of diamond and charcoal; 


and across the ocean it has been earnestly 


insisted that sugar from 
that 


were easy to be 


beets was unfit for 


and alone 
used. If 


cane-sugar, the safe 


bees, cane-sugar should be 


sure of getting 


thing would be to use 


that alone, butone can not be sure of what 


granulated sugar is made, and the amount of 


beet-sugar is all the time on the increase 


Since we are in a manner forced to use what 


is very likely to be beet-sugar, we may take 
Editor 


remembering that the proof of the pud- 


some comfort from the experience of 
Root, 
ding is the eating. He 
Bee-Culture 


says in Gleanings in 


Personally I do not have any 
about the sugar 
for us to boast: 


uneasy feeling 
question. It is not proper 
but for the last 10 or 12 years 
we have used beet-sugar for feeding our bees: 
and if any one can show a higher wintering 
average than we—one who has used cane 
sugar—we should like to have him hold up 
his hand. Our wintering losses very often do 
not exceed 2 percent, and the very highest is 
15 percent, I believe. This covers a period of 
about 20 years. I suppose a fair average 
would be between 3 and 4 percent. If Mr. 
Morrison is correct, the beet-sugar is better 
than cane. But my honest impression is 
that, with either sugar, we shall get good 
results. The trouble from sugar-fed colonies 
is more because the syrup is fed too late or 


too thick, and the bees do not have 


oppor 
tunity toripen it. If it is fed during warm 
weather, when they can fly, half and half, 


other things being what 
would not give 


insured, 


they ought to be | 


two cents to have the colonies 


> 
A New Honey-Plant is announced 
every now and then, and at different times 
there has been a sounding of trumpets ove 
some new plant that was to be kept by the 


acre and give wondrous yield, as, for instance. 


the Simpson honey-plant, figwort, and Chap 


man honey-plant, Acres of ground were 


planted with these, and at the instigation of 


bee-men the Government made an ap] ropria 
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tion to distribute the seed of one of them, but 
at the present day little is heard of them, and 
it is not likely that any one considers it advis- 
able to make a plantation of either of them. 
It seems pretty well settled that to make it 
profitable to occupy tillable land with any 
honey-planot, that plant must have a value 
aside honey-yielding properties. 
Hopeless as the case may be considered with 
regard to any plant for honey alone, there is 


from its 


always a possibility of the discovery of some 
plant of value for other purposes which has 
the additional value of being a honey-yielder. 
Even the remote possibility of such a thing 
makes it worth while to experiment with a 
large numberin the hope that out of the 


thany there may be found one that will be 


profitable. 

In the National Stockman and Farmer, the 
winter or hairy vetch receives high praise as 
a plant for feeding and other purposes, but no 
mention is made of its honey-yielding quali- 
ties. In a late number of that excellent farm 
journal J. A. Macdonald speaks upon that 
point after this wise: 


° 

Some months ago I made mention of the 
winter or hairy vetch in an article in the 
National Stovkman and Farmer, but in men- 
tioning many of its various points of value, 
asa soiling plant, pasture plant, manurial 
value, etc., I did not observe that this vetch 
wasa splendid honey-plant, and that clover 
does not begin to compare with it in this 
regard, for the reason that the time of bloom 
of clover is comparatively short beside hairy 
vetch. I wonder if any of your readers have 
noticed this new value of this vetch; if they 
have, they have taken very good care to keep 
the information to themselves. Your valued 
correspondent, Mr. Lighty, and a bee-man, 
too, has spoken, in your columns, of the 
many valuable attributes of the hairy vetch, 
but I, at least, have failed to see any mention 
by him of the honey-yielding qualities of the 
plant, and [ would now ask him to say if he 
ever noticed this point of value. 

First, let me say that there is no more beau- 
tiful sight than to look upon a field of hairy 
vetch in its full purple bloom, and this view 
presents itself fora very long time, and this 
is why such a remarkably fine honey-planot, 
supplying nectar to the bees for weeks. You 
see this vetch, when sown in spring, is very 
tardy in maturing seed, but continues to put 
forth new bloom from week to week, anda 
bloom whic the bees are exceedingly fond 
of. Ona patch of this vetch sown May 10, I 
notice bloom about the first week in July, but 
it was not until three weeks later, or the last 
week in July, that it appeared in full bloom, 
and still at this date (Aug. 9) it is showing a 
brilliant bloom, though pods are maturing on 
the lower portions of the plants. For the 
last ten days the plants are literally covered 
with bees. A few days ago I tried to esti- 
mate the number of bees flitting from bloom 
to bloom, and as farasI could reckon there 
was an average of ten bees to the square 
yard, that is, in the immediate vicinity of the 
particular spot where I was standing. Some 
say there are no more than four or five bees 
working to the square yard, but no matter 
what time of the day I go into that vetch 
patch (which, by the way, we are cutting for 
partial soiling of cows and pigs), there are 
lots of bees working industriously. 


Hairy vetch is a wonderful plant indeed, so 
many points of value has it. As a soiling 
plant mixed with a little oats it’s a wonder, 
and ahead of anything I ever saw. Peas don’t 
begin to compare with it at all. As a pasture 
for swine it is fine, and though I never cured 
any of it for bay, Ican not but believe it 
must be good for this purpose, too. As a 
spring crop with meit is ahead of a winter 
crop, and produces about seven tons of green 
forage per acre, and lastly comes its wonderful 
value as a honey-plant. I wish bee-men 
every where would give the planta trial for 
its honey-giving qualities; and I would 
greatly wish to hear from those who have the 





hairy vetch growing to report its value in 
this regard. 4 

Now in the hands of others this plant may 
ormay not be found of value. The proba- 
bility is that in some localities it will deserve 
the kind words with which Mr. Macdonald 
speaks of it, while in others it will be of little 
value. But the possibilities in the case war- 
rant a thorough trial on asmall scale. Its 
long period of bloom, and its continuance in 
bloom after white clover is done are special 
points in its favor wherever it is found to be 
a success. 

Has any one of our readers had any experi- 
with the plant? 
further knowledge of it ? 


ence Has any 


If so, let us have 


all the light possible about it. 
; Weekly Bud : 
eekly Budget. 


a Se K 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY—the most 
widely respected and honored president of 
the United States in two decades—was shot 
down by an anarchistic human 
form, while he was holding a reception at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, Sept. 
6. The terrible wounds resulted in his death 
early Saturday morning, Sept. 14. 


one any 

















demon in 


Of course, thisis no news to the most of 
our readers, as the daily press 
crowded for almost two weeks with columns 


has been 


upon columns of matter bearing on this awful 
event. Itis almost too sad and terrible to 
write about. There should be no room for a 
single anarchist in this **‘ land of the free and 
home of the brave.’’ We strongly favor the 
that all the anarchists in this 
country be exiled to two high-walled islands 
of the sea, the men to be assigned to one 
island, and the women to the other. 
them suflicient to eat as long as they live. 
After that the ** breed ’’ would beat an end. 
We have not the slightest sympathy for 
those who would shoot down any one placed 
in official position, and the sooner such das- 
tardly cowards are humanely and effectually 
disposed of the better for all concerned. 


suggestion 


Give 


LATE 
account of the 


GETTING FOR QUEEN-ORDERS.—On 
getting 
weather, etc.—we wish to announce that we 


will be 


season late—cool 
unable to accept any more queen- 
orders to be filled this season. We appreciate 
very much the queen-patronage that has been 
extended to us this year, and trust that it may 
continue next We also hope that all 
the queens received through us may prove 


season. 


entirely satisfactory, as we believe they will. 
> 


writing us from 
Aug. 31, had this to 


Hon. J. M. HAMBAUGH, 


San Diego Co., Calif., 
say : 

FRIEND YorRK:—The reliable, old American 
Bee Journal, boon companion to the wide- 
awake bee-keeper, cometh regularly, and is 
always welcome here in this far-away land of 
the Sunny Pacific Slope. I am afraid there 
are very few bee-keepers that can fully appre- 
ciate the energy and grit of the Editor who so 
faithfuliy compiles and prepares a weekly 
intellectual feast for its patrons upon topics 
relating almost exclusively to the honey-bee. 
Long may the old, faithful American Bee 


Journal live and prosper under the guidance 





a 
a 


of our ‘‘auld lang syne”’ frien 
York, is our sincere wish. 

It seems that fate has placed st th 
treme western limit of Uncle Sam's doy 
where I am isolated from the | 


reorge VW 


early life. Yet I can truthfully sa ave no 
regrets, and have many reasons to be tha 
ful, chief among which is an ada: ase Uno 
life. Myself and family have enjoyed my 
better health here than we did in the Fa 


The daily visitations of the coo! 
salt-breeze atmosphere is a pa 
almost every human ill, and hun 
thousands at this season of the year bi 
to the banks of the ever-rolling. rest)ec 
ocean, to bathe in its cooling serf, and 
from the business cares of life. | ima 
that could you but be suddenly transferr 
from your murky, blistering Chicavo { 
to the banks of our Pacific clime, you wo 
be suddenly impressed with the wide eop- 
trast, and would only wish to tarry here ¢} 
balance of your mortal career. 

Respectfully yours, J. M. Hamp, 


Thank you, Mr. Hambaugh, for such ey 
pressions of kindly feeling and appreciatio, 
Such go far toward resting the tired head a 
hand that often become so through the inces 





sant efforts necessary to be put forth in order 
to send out the old American Bee Journa 
every week in the year. But, after all, 
a pleasant work. And one can keep on do 
it with an honest feeling that he is really and 
truly helping some one—yes, helping ma 
who want and need just such aid as this jo 
nal gives. 

To all our increasing thousands of readers 
we pledge continued effort and devot 
health and strength permitting. 


HoME AND APIARY OF J. W. Abams.—(r 
page 615 will be found a picture of “(a 
Grove Apiary,’’ belonging to Mr. J. W 
Adams, of Montague Co., Tex. He took 
first lessons in bee-keeping from his gra 
father when he was a 
kept 
moved to Texas in 

















mere boy, but neve! 
bees until after he was married 
1884, and seeing so ma 
bees there the old desire to keep them was 
revived, and so he bought some black ones 
box-hives; these he transferred to Langstrot! 
hives, and by making a study of the bees, and 
reading allthe books he could secure, he 
made a success of the business. He is alsoa 
farmer and stock-raiser. 

Mr. Adams secured about 100 pounds 
comb honey per colony last 
which he sold at 124% 


season HL 
cents per poul 
gets 9 and 10 cents per pound for extracte 
honey, and has no trouble in selling 
honey he can produce, at these pr a 
the middle of June he was behind 101 
He is the only pract 
keeper in that locality, but through 
some have become interested in 
others have begun toimprove their s 
adopt the standard hives. 

In the picture, the little girls to 1! 
Mr. Adams’ daughters, the little 


on his orders. 


buggy is the baby, and the young 
background is his eldest son, who 
of his queen-business. 


Mr. A. N. Tyuer, of Tyler Bi: 
in Sutter Co., Calif., called on us 
This firm of bee-keepers have 1|* 
of bees, and their crop this year 
tons—only about a quarter of a‘ 
Tyler says. He thought the tot 
honey in California this year w: 
250 car-loads. This is perhaps 
yield. Quite a lot of sweetn: 
and will likely have noticeable 
the honey market of the countr) 
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The Honey Market and Crop in California. 
BY GEO. W. BRODBECK. 


E bee-keepers of Southern California have been 

forced to confront conditions in the marketing of 

our product this year that we have never been 
obliged to face before; and I firmly believe that if the 
majority of our bee-keepers were patrons of our leading 
bee-papers, this state of things could not exist. 


Every season we are informed from outside sources (and 
sometimes within), that Southern California will have an 
enormous crop of honey, and it matters not whether the 
conditions are favorable or not (last year as an illustration), 
with the consequent result prices are established before the 
honey is ready for the market and the amount produced is 
unknown. This year has not been an exception in this 
respect to the past, but that which has lent additional inter- 
est and more than all else to depress the market, has been 
the action of some within our own ranks. The object, of 
course, is self-evident, for the circulation of the rumor of a 
large crop hasa depressing influence upon the bee-keeper 
who is forced to sell, and when the middleman quotes a 
well-known bee-keeper as authority, it lends force to the 
statement; and as the former has no means at hand to 
know of the vast quantity of honey that has been shipped 
to the United States from Cuba, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
this information is supplied by the buyer or go-between), 
knowing not whether it is true or false as to state of 
market, etc., he quietly submits and sells for the price 
offered. 

We all know beyond question, that at the beginning of 
this season we had less than one-half of the bees to pro- 
duce a crop with than four years ago, and yet the state- 
ment has gone forth that we produced as much, and more, 
than we did four years ago. I know beyond question that 
we have many honest buyers, andI know of bee-keepers 
who have been aiding these men ina legetimate way, but 
when men from our own ranks circulate statements with 
the express view of depressing the market, and thereby 
affording them a profit, I think it is time the California 
bee-keepers were warned against their practices, and it is 
this which prompts this article. 

While I am not disposed to pose as authority in regard 
to this year’s crop, information from some of our leading 
bee-keepers, and other sources, indicates that we have pro- 
duced about 150 car-loads of honey, all told. Over half of 
this has been marketed. Comb honey has been produced 
in limited quantities, due to unfavorable conditions, and 
this has nearly all been disposed of. The remainder of 
our product isin the hands of men whocan hold it indefi- 
nitely. Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 7. 


P 
How Do Bees Manage to Survive the Winter ? 


BY ‘‘ AN OBSERVER.”’ 


EES survive the winter by packing themselves in clus- 
ters between combs of waxen cells filled with honey. 
The low temperature a cluster of bees so situated can 
resist and still keep alive is really marvelous, and is only 
ralleled,in the other extreme, by the degree of heat a 
illus spore can withstand without losing its vitality. 


Water, if kept from circulating, is as bad a conductor 
heat as eider-down (see ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ 
th edition) ; and honey, for the same reason, contained 
wax cells 1-5 inch in diameter and % inch deep, must be 
exceedingly bad conductor. We can, therefore, presume 
t although some heat must be lost, the loss through the 
nbs may be reckoned as nil. The cluster loses heat 
und the outer circle, at the periphery; the circumference 
1€ radiating and cooling area. 

Now, if we take a cluster of bees, say 10 inches in diam- 
r and % inch thick—about the distance between the 
‘bs—we find that the cluster would be very nearly 40 
ic inches in volume, and the radiating or cooling area 
‘d be 15% superficial square inches; three cubic inches 
vees, therefore, only expose to the colda little over one 





square inch of surface. If we take a cluster 5 inches in 
diameter we find the volume to be 10 cubic inches, and the 
radiating surface or area 734 square inches; and, if we take 
a cluster 4 inches in diameter, the volume would be 6% 
cubic inches and the cooling area 64% square inches. The 
10-inch cluster has, therefore, three times the advantage of 
the 4-inch cluster, and, in proportion to volume, three times 
more heat will be required to keep up the temperature of 
the smaller cluster. 

The relation of volume to cooling area may be shown 
thus: It would take the bees contained in four clusters of 
4 inches in diameter to make one cluster 8 inches in diam- 
eter, and the cooling surface of the 8-inch cluster would be 
one-half of the cooling area of the total of the separate 4- 
inch clusters. The bees, therefore, in the larger cluster 
would require only one-half the heat to keep up their liv- 
ing temperature that they would in the smaller clusters. 

If we take acluster one inch in diameter the volume 
would be the half of .7854, say four-tenths of a cubic inch, 
and the cooling area the half of 3.1416, say 1% square 
inches; the cooling area is, therefore, proportionally four 
times greater than in the 4-inch cluster, and is too large to 
allow of much fallin temperature with safety to the bees. 
So small a cluster could not exist in winter, except at the 
equator or near to it. 

The individual bee is very sensitive to cold, but we 
must remember that a cubicinch exposes 6 square inches 
of radiating surface,and that the volume decreases or 
increases as the cube, and the surface asthe square. A bee 
in mass or volume is less than the sixty-fourth of a cubic 
inch, and its radiating, cooling, or heating surface is more 
than one-third of a square inch. Assuming the sixty- 
fourth of a cubic inch to be a cube, its sfrface would be 
three-eighths of a square inch. This cube would therefore 
expose a radiating surface proportionally twenty-four 
times greater than the 4-inch cluster. The single bee, 
when incorporated inthe 10-inch cluster, must be afforded 
over sixty times more protection from cold ‘than it would 
possess outside the cluster. 

The space between the combsis important. We will 
consider the distance between the combs in reference to the 
cooling area, and at the same time the supply of food, as 
these are closely related. The 10-inch cluster, between 
combs % inch apart, is surrounded by 80 cubic inches of 
honey—supposing the cells to be full—and asa cubic inch 
of honey weighs .05 of a pound thereare 4 pounds of honey 
within reach of the cluster for the bees to feed upon. We 
will now suppose the combs to be oneinch instead of 's 
inch apart; the bees clustering close would occupy 7 inches 
instead of 10 inches—the volume is not changed, it remains 
40 cubic inches. The cooling area, however, has been 
increased to 22 superficial inches, and the honey within the 
immediate reach of the cluster has been reduced to 2 
pounds; in place of 2cubic inches of honey to the cubic inch 
of bees, we have only one cubic inch of honey to the cubic 
inch of bees. The food supply has been diminished 50 per- 
cent, and the cooling area of the cluster increased 40 per- 
cent. The bees must therefore consume 40 percent more 
honey to keep up their temperature; and this increase of 
consumption and decrease of supply would necessitate 
their change of quarters in search of food in one-fourth the 
time required had they remained at the %-inch distance. 
It must be understood, in reference to increasing the cool- 
ing area and the correlative consumption of food, that the 
capacity of the bees to keep up temperature by feeding is 
limited, and in a badly proportioned cluster, 7.¢., a cluster 
radiating more heat than the bees can generate, the bees 
will die with an abundance of stores around them. 


When the depth of the combs allows the bees to locate 
their stores above the brood-cells, they always lengthen the 
store-cells so as to leave only 4 inch space between the 
combs. Let us see what the bees gain by diminishing the 
distance. Taking the 4-inch cluster between combs % inch 
apart, it would have to extend itself to nearly 5% inches to 
remain the same in volume at the 4 inch distance. The 
cooling area would now, from diminishing the distance, be 
reduced 30 percent, and the honey within the immediate 
reach of the bees would be increased, from 2 cubic inches 
to the cubic inch of bees, to 5 cubic inches to the cubic inch 
of bees—that is, 150 percent. 

From the facts here stated I think it is evident that the 
size of the cluster and the depth of the combs are really the 
essential requisites for wintering, and that, as a general 
rule, the size of the cluster and depth of combs must 
increase with the degrees of latitude. As the combs 


increase in size, they must, of course, be diminished in 
number, and if the construction of the hives should not 
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admit of the requisite sized combs for the latitude in which 
they are to be used, the bees will not be able to winter suc- 
cessfully in them. 


The fecundity of the queen, so far as we know, does 
not vary with the latitude and can not, therefore, be brought 
to bear onthe subjectin regard to the general area of 
combs used. 


The bees survive through the winter by preserving as 
well as they possibly can the heat of their clusters ; and as 
the general interior temperature of the hive can only be 
raised by the loss from these clusters, it follows—paradoxic- 
ally, as it may appear—that the colder the general interior 
of the hive the better are the bees wintering, through the 
preservation of heat in their clusters; and it also follows 
that if upward ventilation, or draught, through the hive is 
prevented— which draught the bees dread above all things 

—the entrance to the hive can not be too large. 


In the spring, however, when the bees extend from the 
cluster over their combs, warmth in the general interior of 
the hive has its advantage; but if great enough to cause 
the bees to leave the clusters too soon, it might be produc- 
tive of more harm than benefit. 


The controversy concerning the merits and demerits of 
cold and warm hives by the presentation of the above facts 
is reduced in importance. The main object to be consid- 
ered is their construction to admit of combs adapted to the 
size of bee-clusters required in various latitudes.—British 
Bee Journal. 


No. 2.—A Bee-Keeper’s Vacation in Wisconsin. 
BY C. P. DADANT, 


RIEND reader, last week I left you after telling you a 
fish story, yet Ihave no doubt that you wish you had 
been along with me when those fish were caught. But 

this happy neighborhood has other attractions besides good 
fishing, for they tell me that there are both deer and bear 
in the woods around Sturgeon Bay. I wasrather inclined 
to doubt the existence of the latter in asection already so 
well populated, but having had occasion to take a drive into 
the country for a visit to an apiarist, the lady who accom- 
panied us showed us the spot where she had been badly 
frightened by the appearance of a bear while walking 
along the road. ‘‘ And,”’’ said she, ‘‘ though I turned to run, 
the bear was as badly frightened as I was, for he also 
turned and ran the other way.”’ 


The woods are indeed wild, in spots, more brush than 
timber, for all the good timber has long ago been cut, and 
made into lumber, and the forest fires have destroyed what 
had not been despoiled by human wastefulness. The 
thickets are so dense that it is, in some places, almost 
impossible to get through, and they say that in the deer- 
hunting season it is not very safe to travel about in those 
woods, not on account of the bears, but on account of the 
careless hunters who are apt to shoot at anything that they 
see moving in the thickets, before they have ascertained 
what sort of game it is. 

Those woods contain all sorts of evergreens and many 
deciduous trees, chief among which are the beech and 
birch. There are alsd shrubs, blackberries, and the inevit- 
able red raspberry, which I am told exists all over the North, 
clear up to Alaska and the Klondike. This is certainly a 
very nice thing for the bees, and if the honey from the 
raspberry is half as fragrant as the wild berries them- 
selves, it must be delicious. But it may be with this as it 
is with the early fruit-bloom in Illinois, perhaps the colo- 
nies are not sufficiently powerful at the time of the bloom 
to take any advantage of it. But thereis plenty of this 
bloom, for the waste land and the woods are full of red 
raspberries. 


The white pines that formerly composed the bulk of 
the forests in those parts have disappeared, and if you 
accidentally notice one, towering above the rest of the for- 
est in lonely majesty, you may be sure that its trunk is 
defective and rotten at the core, for that is the only thing 
that could have saved it from the ax. When the first set- 
tlements were made, the main puzzle for the white man was 
how to get rid of the wood, and we can still see traces of 
an awful waste of timber that would now be valuable. I 
saw a small apiary in an enclosure made of trees two to 
three feet in diameter. Two logs had been rolled side by 


side, and a third one put on the top of them, making a bar- 
rier about four feet high and four feet in diameter at the 
5 years or 


base. Of course this fence was old, probably 2 














A TUGBOAT TOWING 


SAILBOATS ON THE LAKI 


more, but it was still sufficient to keep out stock, and stood 
as a witness of the haste with which people destroyed the 
forest. May we not, as a nation, be sorry later on, for not 
having retained at least a part of those beautiful forests? 
The pine timber is getting more expensive, and experienced 
lumber-men predict that within ten years most of the pine 
will have to be purchased in British America. Already 
most of the timber on the shores of the big lakes has been 
picked over, even on the Canadian side, and although many 
and many a boat-load is seen coming southward towards 
Chicago and the big cefiters, yet the quantity is less than 
formerly. Some saw-mills are cutting only hemlock, such 
timber as was considered worthless 20 years ago. 


But the destruction of the forest does not seem to injure 
the bee-industry,for if many wild plants are thus des- 
troyed, it is there as in our prairie States, many of the cul- 
tivated plants are honey-yielders, and the white clover 
steadily gains a foothold wherever cattle graze. So the 
prospect is rather for an increase of honey- production than 
for a decrease. And the Golden Age, in a country ‘ flow- 
ing with milk and honey,” is certainly more in the pros- 
pective future than in the past, inall these hills that have 
seen the Indian disappear when the white man came. 


But, dear reader, it is now time to go home, and our 
vacation is coming to an end. At ten o’clock, Monday 
morning, the whistle of the ‘‘Chicago’”’ boat announces t 
us that she is at the dock, waiting for her passengers, and 
we bid farewell to our new acquaintances, and embark. 
‘‘ Grandpa ”’’ Dadant, who is to stay till the end of Septem- 
ber, accompanies us to the boat. In another hour we pass 
through the Ship Canal, and are afloat on the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan. We give you herewith a view of one 
of the many sights we encounter—a tug drawing three sail- 
ships loaded with lumber, bound for some southern port. 
This view may be familiar to many of our Chicago friends, 
but it will surely interest our prairie bee-keepers, who hav 
no occasion to visit the lakes. 

On the second day of our trip we had a little storm, 
just enough to give our ladies an idea of seasickness, and 
its pleasures (?); but this was soon over, and gave them 
just that much more appetite fora hearty supper in 4 
Chicago restaurant. 

When we arrive in Chicago, the romance is at a 
There is nothing left but noise'and bustle, smoke and cust 
No, no, don’t talk to me of Chicago! We hurry home 4s 
soon as we can, barely taking timeto pay a short visit f 
our worthy friend, Mr. York, the kindly editor f the 
American Bee Journal. In a few hours, through »moke 
and dust, we are again at home, resuming the dai! 
of life. Hancock Co 


werrrrrrititii titi) 


‘* The Hum of the Bees in the aieniedl -Tree Bl _s 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words | 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet writt 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘ hummer.’ a 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, « oa 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the 

. Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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Convention Proceedings. 
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Report of The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY LOUIS SCHOLL, SEC. 





HE seventh annual meeting of Central Texas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association was held at College Station, Tex., 
July 22to 26,1901. It was really a joint meeting of 
the Central Texas, North Texas or Texas State, and South 
Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associations. The three were consoli- 
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ted into one, viz: 
’ with new officers elected, and new constitution and 
laws adopted. 
The meeting, in general session assembled, was called 
rder by Pres. O. P. Hyde, of the Central Texas Associ- 
n, July 24, at 8a.m., with Pres. Stachelhausen, of the 
uth Texas, and J. M. Hagood representing the North 
cas Association, in the chairs; Secretary E. J. Atchley, 
the South Texas, and Sec.-Treas. Louis Scholl of the 
tral ‘Texas, at the desk. Pres. Hyde spoke briefiy on 
shoney-bee, after which Mr. Atchley offered prayer. 
I'he presidents next made their reports, followed by 
‘t_ of the secretaries, each giving an account of the 
nding of their respective organizations. 
tion of officers of the Central Texas Association 
ued, and resulted in electing, for the ensuing year, J. B. 
yer, president; H. H. Hyde, vice-president ; and Louis 
1oll re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 





‘*“The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- | 


Next, the | 


The call for new members was ordered postponed, asa 
committee appointed by the chairman, on constitution and 
by-laws, was to make its report at the afternoon session. 
This committee consisted of Louis Scholl, H. H. Hyde, and 
F.L. Aten. Then the regular subjects on the program 
were taken up, E. J. Atchley speaking on 

BEE-KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 

He hardly knew whether to encourage farmers to keep 
bees or not. He mentioned some of the things he had seen 
ata neighbor’s, who was a good farmer, trying to keep 
bees, and making blunders. If they would only keep a few 
colonies, and produce only enough honey for their own use 
use and table, it would beallright. When keeping more, and 
during an extra.good year, they have a surplus, which they 
rush to a town, lump it off for any old price, and it being 


x 


< 
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y 
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mostly honey of an inferior quality, besides their not being 
informed in regard to the price of honey and the condition 
of the market, never reading a bee-journal, they run down 
the price of honey, and are ruinous to the experienced bee- 
keeper, who is in it to earn his bread and butter; therefore, 
Mr. Atchley said, it should be discouraged. 

J. M. Hagood is ina strictly farming district and isa 
a farmer. He said that the /armers ought to encourage 
the bee-keepers to keep bees for the good purpose of fertil- 
izing the flowers. He has his home-market and sells most of 
his honey there, so the effect of the farmers’ ignorance and 
inferior honey, containing old, dark combs with pollen and 
such, has ruined his market and lowered the price. 

G. F. Davidson moved that we invite Prof. Mally, 
State entomologist at the A. and M. College, to speak before 
the bee-keepers at the afternoon session, in regard to assist- 
ance from the bee-keepers in going before the next special 
session of the legislature in August, asking for an appro- 


=? 
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piation sufficient to help cover the costs of establishing a 
department for the study of bee-keeping, and the location 
of an experimental apiary on the grounds. After some 
discussion concerning the great need and usefulness of 
such an establishment, and the great good that could be 
accomplished, the motion was unanimous!y carried, and a 
special committee appointed, composed of H. H. Hyde, G. 
F. Davidson and R.C. Knowles, to invite Prof. Mally to 
appear before the bee-keepers. Another committee to assist 
Prof. Mally, and to go to Austin (Texas) before the legisla- 
ture, was appointed, viz: G. F. Davidson, Louis Scholl, J. 
M. Hagood, and E. J. Atchley. 

The regular subject under discussion was then resumed. 

Z. S. Weaver said that bee-keeping must be followed 
altogether as a business. He does not encourage farmers 
to keep bees, but how many would be here now as bee-keep- 
ers if not started on their farms? It just depends whether 
the bees or the farm is the thing one should follow, and of 
course the one not the best paying is turned loose. Some 
keep bees as a side-issue, become enthusiastic and succeed, 
while others fail. If the farmers keep a few colonies of 
bees for their own use it is all right; otherwise it isnot. 


O. P. Hyde makes a whole business out of bee-keeping 
and keeps bees for the dollars and cents there isin it; he 
has no objections at all to farmers keeping bees, forif he 
had 100,000 pounds of honey at his home, not 1000 pounds 
of it would be sold there, as all of his honey is shipped to 
markets in North Texas. Just let farmers keeping bees go 
on, and the matter will adjust itself some way in the 
future. 

To this Mr. Atchley objected, as new ones coming in all 
the time the matter could not adjust itself, but must be 
done by the experienced bee-keepers discouraging the kind 
who won’t succeed. 

There were many who gave their opinionsin regard to 
this matter. Some discouraged farm bee-keeping, while 
others proclaimed it all right. Some of our greatest apia- 
rists started on the farm. But to keep bees, and a farm, too, 
was not deemed practicable ; that either one should be fol- 
lowed as a profession and not divide one’s attention. Either 
be a bee-keeper or a farmer; they can not be made to har- 
monize, as the bees need one’s whole attention to make 
them successful, and either the farm or the bees must be 
neglected some time, especially in the spring. At the time 
the bees need attention the farm needs it; and as nobody 
can be hired to attend to a business as one himself would, 
something will be neglected. And what is the use of only 
half attending to each, instead of following the one most 
suitable? There are many sections most excellent for bees 
but not for farms; others just the reverse. Then, again, 
there are men more fit for one than the other. This ought 
to govern as to which line should be followed. 


The discussion ended, that if farmer bee-keepers would 
keep bees in up-to-date ways, produce their honey by the 
latest methods, putting it up for market rightly, and keep 
informed in regard to the market price of honey, by read- 
ing the bee papers and books to keep up with the times, 
there will be no harm done. So it will be the duty of the 
more experienced to teach them all this. Encourage such 
as will succeed and will try to make a success at it. But 
the others that can’t be taught, won’t read a bee-paper, 
won’t learn, and come in with their inferior stuff, to lump 
it off at any old price, should be discouraged in any way 
possible. Bees really belong on the farm as well as poultry, 
hogs, cows, and such, and should be kept, but rightly kept, 


PRODUCTION OF CHUNK COMB HONEY. 


This was next taken up, on which M. M. Faust gave 
his method of production, and disposing thereof. He 
wants the strongest colonies for producing all kinds of 
honey, but more for bulk comb honey. He lets them get 
strong and gives them more room, by adding half-depth 
supers with shallow frames containing foundation starters 
one-half inch wide. If the bees are slow to go up, he puts 
on another half-depth super, putting up some frames of 
brood from the brood-chamber below, and putting the shal- 
low framesin their stead, until well started, when all is 
readjusted. Heused to produce about one-half extracted 
and one-half of bulk comb, but the past season he has had 
to buy extracted honey to fill up his comb-honey cans. By 
giving all frames containing foundation he has had some 
trouble by the queens depositing eggs in the supers. 

O. P. Hyde followed with a good paper on this same 
subject. In its different phases, this subject would natur- 
ally divide itself into these three parts, viz. : 

1. How to produce bulk comb honey. 





a ——— 
2. How much more bulk comb can be produced than one. 
pound sections ? ’ 
3. Why should we produce bulk comb honey 
On the first part, have all your bees in 10-frame dove. 


tailed hives of standard size; Italian bees, and rousing 


colonies. Then when the flow begins, he puts on one 
‘Ideal’ or 5%4-inch-deep super with 53¢-inch-deep frames 
filled with full sheets of extra-thin foundation. hy using 
full sheets of this foundation the bees enter the super a} 
once, and it will not be detected in the honey. When the 


first super is about half full, another is put under it, ang go 
he keeps on tiering-up. He gives plenty of room and some. 
times has as many as four or five supers on his strongest 
colonies. 


The above size of frame is preferred, as when one jg 
full, it will just make a complete layer in the five-gallon 
eight-inch screw-top 60-pound cans, when cut in two in the 


middle. The 4%-inch frames are too shallow, requiring 
strips of comb to be cut to fill up the space. 


The advantage of shallow frames over full-depth 
frames is that more capped honey can be obtained. 


Secondly, he asserts that twice as much bulk-comb can 
be produced as one-pound sections, believing that he can 
prove it. The bees enter open frames more quickly, work 
harder, and almost fill two supers as quickly as one section 
super. Also, the advantage of the extra amount of 
extracted honey that goes in at comb-honey rate. 


Thirdly, the keeping of bees from the dollar-and-cent 
stand-point, wanting allthe honest dollars that are in it, 
the bee-keeper must produce the kind of honey that sells 
the quickest and gives the best returns. If his customers 
were wholly or mostly for section honey, he would be forced 
to produce that kind; if bulk-comb, then that kind; if 
extracted, then it wonld be extracted. As it is the demand 
that keeps usin the market, we must produce the kind 
there is a demand for. ~- 


He was once an advocate of section honey—the kind 
that has a thin strip of wood around it, thinking it so 
nice, and it could be sent to market just as the bees made 
it. Heis still an advocate of comb honey, but the kind 
that is cut from the frames, placed in cans and that 
delicious, sweet extracted poured all over it. Then you 
have not only extracted on the inside, but on the outside of 
the comb also, which makes it more desirable to the taste. 
When he was for sections, the Northern brothers said he 
was a practical apiarist, but now he is for bulk-comb, and 
they say he has retrograded 30 years, which, however, does 
not matter with him, as heis not for popularity, but for the 
dollar. 

He also gave some figures and some idea of the 
immense quantity of such bulk comb honey that is in 
demand over only a small amount of other kinds. 

A question was asked in regard to keeping it over win- 
ter, whether it would granulate, and if it could be taken 
out in layers then. ‘The answer was that this was the only 
drawback that bulk comb honey had, but the demand for it 
is so great that it can not be supplied, hence none is kept 
over winter to become granulated. 


Mr. Davidson seriously criticized Mr. Hyde’s paper, 


saying that he did not want it to be understood 
that the production of section honey should be as 
sailed in any way, and that the production of sections 
should not be discouraged ; besides, the production of fine 


section honey stands above all others, and is the highest 
art of producing honey. He intimated that the reason 
why others were not producing section honey was because 
they did not know how; and that the day will come when 
more section honey will be produced than bulk com), as!" 
is the more wealthy people, anyway, that eat the mos! ; 

All three grades are good, but fine section honey ca! t be 
procured during sluw flows, as it takes fast, rushing flows, 
and a locality with such. There is just as much 1! lars 
and cents to be made with section honey as bulk-co: and 
the former should be encouraged. O. P. Hyde e1 the 
discussion by saying that he was not at all dis: ng 
the production of section honey; that Ae is willin; ro- 
duce only what is in greatest demand, and gives t at- 
est profits. He is not pushing this, but it is his « ers 
that choose it, or demand it of him. 

Before adjournment, H. H. Hyde moved to | ta 
committee of three to judge the bee-keepers’ ex! nd 
these were named: D.C. Milam, W.O. Victor, a 
R. West. 

Adjourned for dinner, until 2:00 p.m. 


(Continued next week. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, I1l, 


‘The Questions may be maiied tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
Tirect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EprrTor.| 





ombs Melting Down--Swarming Mix-Up 
Transferring, Etc. 


Replying to J. A. Geralds (page 567), I think he has 
made the right guess in concluding that the combs melted 
down in his hives because the dense growth surrounding 
them prevented the free passage of air. I never yet had 
combs melt down when hives stood in the full blaze of the 
sun, but one year I had a few cases where the hives were in 
dense shade all day long. A dense growth of tall corn was 
on one side of them, and close bushes on the other. 

In reply to S. B. Smith (page 573), he has no doubt made 
a close guess at what transpired. Of course it can only be 
a guess, but I should put my full guessin this way: The 
young queen in No. 11 went outon her wedding-trip, ac- 
companied by enough bees to make the small swarm that 
was hived; the remaining bees of No. 1t then walked over 
to No. 15, thus making No. 15 of extraordinary strength. 
An item that tends to confirm this opinion is the fact that 
bees were seen going on the alighting-board from No. 11 to 
No. 15, and it is likely that close observation would show 
the bees doing that same thing two weeks later. The bees 
on coming from the field would not go direct to No. 15, but 
would enter No. 1], and then crawl across until that gener- 
ation died off ; at least a certain number of the bees would 
go through that performance. 

T. F. Weaver (page 574), would like to know whether 
his plan of transferring would work allright in a poor 
honey-year. It would likely be all right except the danger 
of robbing, for if he should do exactly as appears from his 
description at any time when honey was not freely coming 
in, he might have a lively time of it. 

Dr. Peiro (page 574), lays a very heavy burden on that 
poor little crack under the cover. You say, Doctor, that 
after seeing that crack your ‘‘ conclusions were clear and 
rapid.’’ Rapid, very likely, but it is somewhat doubtful 
about the clearness. A reasonably strong colony will not 
only guard a full-sized entrance in the ordinary place, but 
also an entrance equally large right under the cover. For 
a number of years, following the example of Adam Grimm, 
I allowed, besides the regular entrance, an opening over 
the frames at the back end of the hive 15 inches by { to 34, 
and there was no trouble about the bees protecting them- 
selves. If at a time when robbers were bad an opening 
should suddenly be made under the cover, there might be a 
little danger of trouble, but if the opening were made in a 
time of plenty, there should be no trouble ; and there should 
be no danger either in scarcity or plenty if the crack were 
made by the gradual warping of acover. C.C. MILLER. 

— —+ o> 


Perhaps Larvae of the Bee-Moth—Chilling Brood. 


1, On Aug. 3 I made the first ‘‘ drive ’’ in transferring 
a colony to a new hive, supplying them with full sheets of 
foundation, and after they started storing well I gave them 
an Italian queen. I have fedthem lightly by putting a 
small dish of granulated sugar syrup under the frames at 
ht, and removing the empty dishin the morning. At 
present they have six Danz. frames nearly filled, and two 
more started, principally from sweet clover, but they are 
troying brood. In the morning there will be young bees 
etimes to the number of 30 or 40 scattered around the 
ranuce, ranging in color from clear white through all the 
des and markings of brown, up to those which will be 
iggling to free themselves from the dewy entrance- 
rd. What is the cause and cure ? 
2. Is there danger of chilling the brood by removing it 
_the hive in the morning or evening of cool days at 
time of year ? 
I can find nothing on these subjects in my books. 
ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Looks like worms, or (begging Prof. 
«$s pardon) the larve of the bee-moth. They work 





their galleries through the cappings, and the larve of one 
kind work at the bottom of the cell. When very bad, the 
young bees will be dragged out as you describe. The rem- 
edy is to get Italian blood. Possibly, however, a fuller 
knowledge of the case might suggest some other trouble. 

2. No danger when it is warm enough for bees to fly, 
unless the brood is kept out an unreasonable length of time. 
Ordinarily there is no need to have a frame of brood in the 
hands more than a minute at a time. 








3 Afterthought. * 
The Afterthought 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


NO BROOD BUT EGGS PRESENT DURING DROUTH. 


Dr. Miller’s experience in the great July drouth—no brood 
either sealed or unsealed, but eggs always present—adds a 
crumb to a pertinent and interesting bee-fact which we have 
to figure with. Page 519. 


PURITY IN MARKINGS OF PARENTS. 


It sounds to meas if **‘ Texas,” on page 520, was after 
strictly three-banded queens and drones. Won’t get em. 
Doubtful if they could be called any purer than the present 
ones if he did. He should remember that nature often differ- 
entiates the sexes remarkably. Sometimes it even occurs 
that the male is a winged creature and the female a crawling 
worm. Wild birds are pure, yet often the male is brilliant in 
colors while the female is plain looxing. 


*‘* BURNING ONE’S OWN SMOKE.” 


Prof. Cook, on page 521, passes to us some important 
teaching clad in very pungent words—let us burn all our own 
smoke. Won’t make quite so much smoke if we have the job 
of burning it in view. And what rent have we paid for our 
neighbor’s eyes and lungs that we should warehouse our 
smoke in them? Ahem! not forgetting that what we try to 
call entertaining conversation is sometimes the worst smoke 
we make. 

MAKING ROOMS MOUSE-PROOF, 


Mr. Foote is on the right track about mouse-proof rooms. 
Mice first get into the spaces between walls. From that van- 
tage ground they see the Promised Land through cracks, and 
lay plans to get there—would not so often dodge through 
doors had they not their minds made up previously that it was 
a good place to go. And usually, as we know, some little 
defect in plaster or base-board proves capable of enlargement, 

vand in they come. Flooring plump to the outside of the build- 

ing, and studs set on a narrow plank, would keep them out of 
the wall-spaces to start with, and so mainly prevent after con- 
sequences. Page 523, 


WORKING HIS *‘ STANDS,” 


How does he work his stands, Dear Boss? Why, he 
makes them /z//7. And if he makes them lift about LUO 
pounds more in August than they do in May, is it not all 
right? Virgil is praised because he called a bee-hive twelve 
different names; and ever since I read Virgil (if not before) I 
have had a leaning in that direction—toward an elastic appli- 
cation of terms. True, lack of precision is a bad thing; but 
it is also a bad thing to have our vocabulary too limited—too 
lean and bald. May we not all be poets to the small extent of 
having a little versatility to our speech? Let us not groan 
nor scold even if one comrade does catch a nice string while 
another catches a nice lot of fish—and another catches a din- 
ner, and another catches a cure for sore eyes. Page 530. 


THE LEGISLATION OF THE AUSTRALIANS 


Those Australians are continually solving things the rest 
of the world failed to solve—or failed to try to solve. We 
cannot very well legislate the apiarian pig to his own end of 
the territory trough; but we can give him a ‘ bar-sinister ” 
by refusing him membership—and see whether his hide is so 
tough that he cares nothing for a blow of that kind. Alas, 
American societies seem rather too nebulous to hit anybody, 
even to the small extent of refusing membership. Member- 
ship is anybody that happens to come to a meeting—and so 
few that the proposition to bar people out would seem gro- 
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tesque—last rose of summer forbidding the pips to bloom. | the steak, the coffee, or the bread, were omitt S to be 
Page 527. deprived of son or daughter, and the whole table would j, ne 

WRITING UP THINGS WHILE FRESH IN MIND. wise compensate for the absent, or lack of the good wif 
I also incline to ‘‘Amen” the plan of writing up things REGULARITY. 

while they are fresh in the mind. Writer needs the help most This gathering at the table marks one phase of life tha; 
even = it was a case of writer versus reader, which it isn’t | counts for much in our success or failure. Are we ry gular ir 
exactly. a 


Reader’s ears have been dug open by his experi- 
ences, and will have wax in them ten months hence. Also, if 
the would-be writer forgets a thing before it getsin print 
there is no back number to go to forit. Page 531. 





i The Home Circle. * k 








RRR rRPRrYrrwwrwr 
Gonducted by Prof. fA. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 


THE TABLE. 


‘** Ah! but wasn’t that an elegant table?” That was my 
daughter’s query. We had just broken doughnuts with a 
good friend—one of those splendid women who is ever dispen- 
sing cheer and comfort. And well did she ask. First, the 
linen was so entirely immaculate and of such proportions that 
it just seemed made for that special table. Each marginal 
inch seemed impressed by gravity just as strongly as every 
other, for none had reached down nearer the floor than had 
any other. And the table per se—what a piece of art! The 
plates with accompaniments, each was like a well arranged 
bouquet. Nothing was crowded, yet there was no wide desert 
area, and we were all glad that room was found for a single 
lovely spray of wild roses. ‘These were sweet as they were 
chaste and beautiful. The whole combination was so pleas- 
ing to the eye, that one could be content to sit and gaze. 

Of course we all like good things to eat. Do we all appre- 
ciate as we may, and ought, the utility of beauty about and 
on the table ? 

I know a dear old 


farmer who would never sit at the 
table, nor would 


any of the children, without collar, clean 
coat and necktie. The children grew up simply to respect and 
copy that parent. The mother rarely omitted the flowers. 
She appreciated the courtesy of the loving, thoughtful hus- 
band. Flowers of discord could never grow about that table. 
Other better flowers had preoccupied the territory. 

Do we all know and realize what a prominent part appear- 
ance— inviting viands—play in the work of digestion? Let 
the table look well, the eatables offered savory, so that one loves 
to sit and linger, because, simply, of the environs, and the 
digestive organism laughs at its work, and feels it no burden. 
Ought we not to make the dining-room the very pleasantest in 
the home ? There we are all together. There we sit long 
most of us ought to sit much longer. For reasons of health. 
I would have the room, the table, the good things on it, the 
very atmosphere, all as elegant and delightful as time and 
means would permit. Wecan none of us afford ever to be 
cross, surly. petulant—certainly not in the home, assuredly 
not at the dear home table. There is no lubricant that so 
nicely oils the wheels of digestion and assimilation as does 
good cheer. Nothing so adorns the home table like never- 
failing courtesy, cheerful demeanor, sweetest temper. It is 
an undoubted fact that nothing breeds incurable dyspepsia 
like crabbedness. Nothing shuts it out from the home and 


life more surely than an atmosphere of purest love and har- 
mony. 


GATHERING AT THE MEAL. 


A day or two since, I was entertained at two of the most 
lovely rural homes in California. That is saying much, for no 
urban homes can surpass in comfort and elegance some of the 
ranch homes of thisfavored region. At one I was only pres- 
ent at the dinner hour. It wasa family which sounded no 
discord in that lovely home. As we gathered, all were pres- 
ent and sat at once. It was eusy to see that this was their 
wont. Only well-drilled soldiers are always inline. One can 
see so quickly in the preparation for meals whether they are in 
habit of unison, or whether 
thought of one another.o 


they struggle along, with no 


In the other home, equally elegant, it was not so. 
present at two meals, and at both each came 
set the pace. It was obvious that this was 
rowed for-all. 


I was 
as convenience 
custom. I sor- 





In my home, and at my table, I would as soon 
Al 


our habits? Do we accustom ourselves to act promptly, anq 
on time? Even in our physical functions this contribytes 
immensely towards health and vigor. In the mental activi. 
ties it means much more fruitage. To rise, to eat, to retire, ete. 
at irregular times, means enfeebled health and poor work. 7, 
study haphazard, means poor mental work, and a shabby brain 
This is one of the good things about college life. Th 
must be exactly on time. Often this will suggest and s« 
ularity in all the life. 


re lune 
ire reg. 
Then organic wheels all turn easily 
friction anywhere. Each organ does its best, and most, a) 
all the time. We know not why, but the body works much 
more energetically when it is always in its special grooves. | 
think most of the great genuises have had habits of wonderfy| 
regularity. Men like Gladstone could not have so moved the 
world had any other course been chosen. 


CARPENTERIA. 


The ride on the ‘‘ Espe”’ shore line from Ventura to Santa 
Barbara is charming. I took it to-night by moonlight. On 
one side the tall hills—beginnings of the Sierra Madre—hug 
close as if to shut all danger away. On the other, the break- 
ers keep pushing up as if to hold us on the narrow rock ledge 
With the moonlight to gild all, it seems a fairy scene. 
penteria—pronounced Car-pen-te-ve-a—is a delightful little 
burg about midway on this line. The word is said to come 
from the Spanish for ‘‘carpenter.”’ There are several expla- 
nations for its adoption. I like this one: The red-winged 
flicker or yellow-hammer like the golden-winged of the East, 
except red replaces gold#n the wing-feathers, is thick here, 
and is a winged carpenter, as all over California it pecks into 
buildings. Onechurch is surely very ‘‘ holey ” because of this 
bird’s desire of entrance. 

If we can trust to appearances at Carpenteria the bird is 
a Baptist. The worshippers there have been compelled to tin 
the church steeple, to protect from the flickers. The bird is 
also a sap-sucker in California. He taps the walnuts, as does 
the real, genuine sap-suckers the various orchard and forest 
trees here and elsewhere. He is also unlike his close relat 
East—a fruit lover. No wonder any bird that once tasted 
California fruits would surely change its food habits, and 
become frugivorous on the spot. 

Like the other flicker, if we 
daily, she will lay as many as 3U. 


SICK PLANTS. 


Do our plants talk tous? If not, let us get acquainted 
with them, and then they will. I love the poet Bryant. Isn't 
he called ‘‘ the Poet of Nature ?” He loved the great, spread- 
ing trees, with their grace and grateful shade. The brooks 
sang for him, and to him; and trees, brooks, hills, mounta 
sky and air, had their stories to which his ears gave fine atten- 
tion. He wrote the great ‘*‘ Thanatopsis.” I read it s 
much to my children, that they learned the poem, and 
my daughter loves Bryant most of all our poets. That he had 
a listening ear for Nature’s finest thoughts appears fro! 
exordium of that masterpiece: 


a 


Car- 


take this bird’s eggs away 


‘¢To him who in the love of Nature holds communion with lh 
She speaks a various language.”’ 


The little child wakes before the day, and awa! 
keenest anxieties by his little ‘‘ I’m sick.” As Day dr 
curtains, we peer down to the little trundle-bed, an 
the pallor that drove away the pink and the rose, and | 
sick” is spoken just as clearly. 

My wife is anxious. The great, splendid sw 
which is the glory of our parlor, tells her it is sick. | 
in the yellowing tint of the leaves. And what sba 
As in all plant sickness, so now. First, are there an) 
Does grub or caterpillar sap the roots, or scale or 
leaves? My wife is too wary to make that prob 
examine very carefully and find nothing. 

Next the water. Has there been too little or t 
Wife has learned to guage the water. We decide 
has been right. 

Then we add nitrogen, sodium nitrate or Chil 
excellent, and, all at once, as by magic, new gre‘ 
life brightens, and our plant fairly sings, ** I’m ws 

Plants, like children, must be generously fed. 
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| sudard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS. 


HIS book of 175 

pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
gian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
sion of the rabbitry; 
setectian of i 


stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, Scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
000 copies was sold 
in advance of publi- 
cation. 

















Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid: or with the American Bee Journal one 
-ar—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





> 
1901i—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and => promptly. Market price 
paid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





$13 to Buffalo Pan-American and Re- 
turn—$13, 

via the Nickel Plate Road, daily, with 
limit of 15 days; 20-day tickets at $16, 
and 30-day tickets at $21 for the round 
trip. Through service to New York 
and Boston and lowest available rates. 
For particulars and Pan-American 
folder of buildings and grounds, write 
John Y. Callahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. 22—37A3t 


100 Golonies of Leather-Golored 
italian Bees For Sale.... ‘ 


From stock which took first premium at the 
Minnesota State Fair, 1901. All in standard 
hives, in fine condition, and with abundance of 
sealed stores for winter. 


W. R. ANSELL, 
38 A 2t ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Bees Did Well. 


My bees have done very well this season, 
and not much swarming. Fromene eelony I 
took B26 filled sections of honey. We get 
very little dark honey. 

JOHN GERTHOFFER. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., Sept. 9. 





From Two Washington Girls. 


We have done so well in the bee-business 
this summer that we thought we would write 
again. Weare going to send a picture of 
our apiary this fall. 

By buying queens and comb foundation we 
increased from 7 colonies to 21.’ They have 
filled 350 sections. We ran out of sections, 
and so we put on empty supers and boxes. 
They have them nearly full of honey now. 
We get 16 cents per section, and could sell all 
we could produce at that price, even if we 
had 100 colonies, and that is what we are 
going to have before we quit. Wewish you 
could see some of our honey. It is white, 
and of the finest quality. 

EDNA AND ALICE YOUNT. 


Spokane Co., Wash., Aug. 31. 





The ‘‘ Jouncer ’’—Queen-Exeluders. 


Permit me to join Mr. Davenport in com- 
mending Mr. Martin’s *‘ jouncer.”’ Noticing 
reference to it in a recent number of the 
American Bee Journal, I thought it worth a 
trialin removing bees from cases of comb 
honey. The first attempt was so satisfactory 
that I thought aloud that ‘‘that little bit of 
information was worth several years’ sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, to 
any bee-keeper whose time is of value.’’ It 
does not need a heavy jar, but a quick, sharp 
one, such as may be given by a little practice. 

If Mr. Martin’s cloth tray could be placed 
so as to be jounced with the super or case, it 
seems to me that there would be practically 
no killing of bees. I use a little smoke before 
removing the case from the hive: a little 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
‘Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. Chester,Pa. 
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NCE IN A LIFE [iM bh 


to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, T 


> 


ELEGTRIG "“Witon 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our Electric Steel W heels. with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels 4? height 
from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can't get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel sounds. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 


Don’t vay a wagon until you get our free book, **Farm Savings.” 


ELECTRIC W HEEL CO... Bex 16, Quincy, Ills. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MongeTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping ueens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or will send it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IiL 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in amy way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


From honey-gathering stock. Tested, $1.00; un- 
tested, 75 cents. *“*SHapy Nook APIARY.” 


JAMES WARREN SHERMAN, 


29A13t Sac Hargpor, New York. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





























1 DESKS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES! 





Oe ecm Alene ln. rn.cton lan. len. ten. 





Combined Desk and Book-Gase 
Size, 66-in. high, 36 in. wide, 
19 in. deep. 
Price, $13.75. 


we ea 
ot o 


books, etc. 
a number of pigeon-holes inside each of the desks 
shown herewith. 


Address, 


The Royal Star Gombination 3% 


Game-Board 6o., sKK 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


« and Book-Case 


is just the thing for a farmer or business man of 


NF yee , rf J 
any kind, to keep his private papers in, and for his IS ay 34 
The drawers have locks, and there are A 
N 
y 
N 
y 
Zz 
d 


The low prices quoted are f.o.b. Chicago. Send 
for free catalog. 


773 to 779 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


[The above firm is entirely reliable.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HESE DESKS are made of quarter-sawed oak, first-class finish, well put 
together, and will please every purchaser. 
home, as well as being a useful necessity. 

for father, mother or sister. 


The Combination Desk 


They are an ornament to any 
Would make a FINE GIFT 





i?) 
Ladies’ Desk. 
Size, 40 in. high, 25 in. wide, 15% 
in. deep. 
Price, $2.85. 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “ve 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
OUR NEW 1901 FIFTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG READY. 
Send for a copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
: Eastern territories. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


25 cents Cash tts iss 000 time 


to send in your Bees- 


e EK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax. % 25 cents ‘s"poma~ 
CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 








California! (3% Hoe cede If you want the Bee-Book 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 


fornia’s Favorite Paper— That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
The Pacific Rural Press, send $1.25 to 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


pon of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly; 











andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- — po ° 9 
ple copy free. ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
330 Market Street, - San FRancrsco, CAL. Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Extracted Honey) FOr salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


" 
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Alfalfa 
Honeyoe 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 


Basswood 
Honeys 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalta, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound; four 
or more cans, 74 cents per pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You can 
order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. The cans are boxed. 
This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE HONEY 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 





Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey: 


I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feelthat I’m 
something of a heretic, 10 sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own production 
and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought to be to the 
honey of his own region, there’s no denying the fact that for use in any kind of hot 
drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very excellent quality 
of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the honeys of more 
marked flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. 

McHenry Co., [11. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 





this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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more at the top when on the 
drive the bees down, then by 
two or three quick jars, the 
all out, and one is saved ho 
this simple operation. Mr. Mart 
There is one other matter w! B¢ 
or less importance to bee-keey« i in 
gard to which there seems to b« flerenn, 
of opinion, that I would like to 
is that of queen-excluders ove 
frames. I have never used on 
comb nor extracted honey. So 
queen has gone into the surp 
when run for extracting purposes 
seldom into a section-case, and 
the super. This yvar, after remo ’ 
number of cases, I have found that th 
had occupied but two sections of 
dreds taken from the hives. 
I attribute this freedom from 
the queen to the use of thick top 
fully spaced, so that only a bee-spacr 
between any two of them. I ma 
taken, but if my impression is corr 
a saving of time, money, and troubl 
ing with zine excluders. 
By the way, say to Mr. Baker (page 546 
keep tally of the sections from the 
referred to. I have some long-tongued 
and shall strive to be at least a 
ond’’ when the season closes. 
Kankakee Co., Ill. Wma. M. Wi 





A California Report. 


I started the season of 1901, in March 
240 colonies, inereased to 270 colonies, a 
have taken off 51,700 pounds of extract 
honey, besides leaving the supers fu 

J. A. Ope! 

OQeange Co., Calif., Sept. 12 


Fairly Good Season. 


The season was good until the drout 
in July, when the excessive hot weath 
the linden flow short. I secured 4000 x 
of mostly extracted honey, from 61 « 
spring count, and increased to 110, whir 
in good shape for winter. All of | 
is sold inthe home market. J. M. Do 

Douglas Co., Minn., Sept. 13 


The Bee in California. 


Bee-keeping in parts of Califor 
only a suecess but a real pleasure. Thi 
temperate climate does not necessitat 
careful housing of the bees, nor is it necess 
to find food for them during the wint 
son. The colony is placed in a conveni 
spot under some tree in the fence 
They have shade, and also a wi 
Here they gather the nectar which 
Jupiter sips. What men eat has some 
do with their disposition, and those w 
honey are blest with the kindliest disp: 
Therefore, if more honey was prod 
more eaten, the race would reap a ris 
This is no yague theory—it is 
truth. 

The honey taken late in spring 
times of the very finest quality 
blossom has given a generous cont 
and this is one of the finest honey-} 

The honey taken in the fall is e 
the alfalfa blossoms, and also fro! 
soms of the mullen-weed. This 
not grow east of the Rockies. It 
close to the ground, and is of a 
blue color. The honey-gatherers s 
tiny blossoms with the same di 
the doves seek out its seed. It gr 
dantly on the pasture-lands. 

Honey retails for 10 cents a pou 
dollars a box. These boxes conta 
pounds when full. They do no 
frames, and the honey is not ina 
to retail as is the case with tba 
frames 

Among the various) other s 
which the California rancher ma 
income, he should give attention t 
He knows and keenly realizes that 
depend any longer upon wheal 
price of recent years, and, while | 
after other sources from which 
income. he may do wel! to remen 
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This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, Itis 
a fine*thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Has been endorsed by over one 
hundred of America’s foremost maga- 


zines, and received recommendations from celebrities 
the world over. Without doubt tie pen of the age. 
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IS THE KING OF 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 


FILLS AND CLEANS 
ITSELF. 





Agents Wanted. 


Catalog 
and 
Terms 





New Style. Old Style. 


POST FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 


120 W. 14th St., New York City. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 
Not a Hybrid Among Them. 


'NPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00. 


Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bre /m stock whose tongues measured 25 
h. These are the red clover hustlers of 
a. 
ich, or 6 for $4.00, Safe arrival guaran- 

FRED W. MuTH & Co, 
eadquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 

S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 

On application. CINCINNATI, O. 

















r mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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F IT’S COT TO 


E and ABUSE, you'd better buy ‘‘PAGE."* 





OVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
> Taention Bee Journal when writing | 


He has but to givethem a small amount of 
attention, and at the proper time take what 
they have stored up for his well-being. It is 
an industry that needs to be understood in 
order that the prejudice in the minds of those 
who are ready to exclaim, ‘* How hot its little 
feet are, begorrah!’’ be removed. There. is 
no more interesting study than one may find 
right in this industry. With the present im- 
proved methods of bee-keeping, the highly 
heated ‘* pedal extremities’? need not incon- 
venience any one. 

There is in this land of fruit and flowers 
this land of fair climate—a large future for 
the bee. It should be the very paradise (as it 
is hoped it may be) of the bee. It will also 
be a great help to the debt-burdened, hard- 
working farmer. ** RANCHER,”’ 

California, Aug. 5. 





Something from Arkansas. 


I have been a subscriber of the American 
Bee Journal for nearly a year, and am indeed 
impressed with the fact that it is peculiarly 
in the interest of the apiarist. 

While Arkansas may not be as good a bee- 
State as some others, yet with the proper care 
and interest in the work, honey can be relied 
upon as an industry sufficiently paying to en- 
courage any one to embark in the business 
here. 

The moth seems to be the pest to the api- 
aries of Arkansas, as is also the borer to the 
orchard. Part of my hives are the old-fash- 
ioned box-hive, and part are movable-frame 
hives, mostly the old *‘ Kidder” hive; both 
do well, but I have no doubt that the frame 
hive is much the better. However, many peo- 
ple who have tried the frame hives on a small 
scale, have gone back to the box-hive again, 
declaring the former to be a failure. This, 
of course, is because they gave their bees no 
attention. 

This is purely a cotton country, and but 
little attention is paid to any other industry. 
I have for several years been studying and 
reading about the bee, and intend to join the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, and hope 
to be of some use to the bee-industry of this 
country. A. E. STONE 

Yell Co., Ark., Aug. 31. 





Treating Hive-Covers—Other 
Matters. 


Mr. E. H. Schaettle, in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, proposes to boil hive-covers in lin- 
seed oil to prevent warping. This may bea 
very good way for water-tight hives. My 
way has been to paint hives and covers inside 
with raw linseed oil. Oil makes it easy to 
scrape and clean hives out, as well as to pro- 
tect the wood For the outside, two coats of 
pure white lead mixed with raw linseed oil. 
White lead isa cool paint. I have some red- 
wood hives ten years old thus treated, that 
are almost as good as new, while hives that 
were not painted have mostly gone to wreck, 

But nothing suits me like the dovetailed 
hive and gable cover for moving, as well as 
for the dry climate of central and southern 
California. 

For bad eases of robbing I use the follow- 
ing plan: Remove the covers of the hives 
being robbed, and put on an empty frame 
covered with wire-cloth, such as is used in 
moving bees. Then brush a little coal-oil on 
the entrance, and a large part of the robbers 
will be attracted to the top of the hive. This 
also affords the little ‘* soldiers ”’ air. 

The honey-flow from the lima beans of 
Ventura county has been very light—only 
enough to put the bees in good condition for 
winter. We moved 200 colonies 50 miles for 
the beans, at the close of sage-bloom. 

The haney crop near Newhall was a good 
average one, but not so close to the coast, as 
a cool fog lasted while the sage was in bloom. 
I was told that San Diego county would not 
have honey enough for its own use. 

E. ARCHIBALD. 

Ventura Co.,. Calif... Aug. 24. 
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Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 

I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 


own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash ° 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE== 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylographic 
PE 











This pen consists of a hard 
rubber bolder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and needle of the pen 
are made of platina, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of uwmie 
form width at all times 
they are umequaled tor 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the *‘ Foster.’’ You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster’’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 
alone. Address, 


(Exact sizeof GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 








‘ regarding 
end for circulars tis sues 
and most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE Best On EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Buffalo Pan. American 
13-day tickets for $13.00 via Nickel 
Plate Road; 20-day tickets $16.00, 
Lowest rates to all eastern points. 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. City Ticket Of- 
fice 111 Adams St. Chicago. 24—37A3t 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—lItis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully priuted in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
éloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Ghicago. 





Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book'called ** Bees and ener. > 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 30 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new s¥stem, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives th 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
meuts of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. @ 
_,Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, b+ 
fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 








POULTRY PAPER. 

Send 25 cents for a year’s subscription to our 
Journal, and we will send book, Plans for 
Poultry-Houses, free. Six months trial subscrip- 
tion to Journal, 10 cents. 

INLAND PoULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


29Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















Size of Queen-Rearing Nuclei. 


Efforts have been made to use as small a 


number of bees as possible in queen-rearing 
nuclei from the -time the young queen 
emerges until she is laying, but it is possible 
the waste of a larger number of bees is not so 


great as might be supposed. Dr. Miller says 


in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


The greatest part of the cost of rearing a 
queen has been considered the time occupied 
in the nucleus to get her to laying; and, like 
others, I have made some effort toward seeing 
how few bees might be successfully used in a 
nucleus. Butis not the cost of nuclei mag- 
nified? IfIlam not mistaken, a colony with 
a virgin queen will work just as vigorously 
as one with a laying queen, and a field-bee 
will carry just as much nectar to a nucleus as 
toa full colony. If that is correct, and if a 
cell is given at the time of removing a laying 
queen from a nucleus, then there will not be 
more than two days when the nucleus will not 
be in good storing condition, and when too 
much honey is in a nucleus a full frame can 
be exchanged for an empty one. Of course 
there will be some loss from the larger pro- 
portion of bees required to keep up the heat 
ina small nucleus. But I suspect that the 
gain from fewer bees in a nucleus is overrated. 


To Prevent Swarming, 


Mr. Doolittle says in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture he is trying several plans, but has only 
one which is as yet 


out. 


perfect enough to give 


It is as follows: 


Give lots of room, with as many bait-sec- 
tions as possible, so as to discourage early 


swarming as much as you can. When you 
think you can hold them from swarming no 


longer, cage the queen. 
11 days, when you will shake the bees off 
their combs so you are sure to see every 
queen-cell started, and pull every cell off. 
Now make a hollow plug to fit one end of the 
cage the queen is in, and fill the hollow with 
candy, such as is used in shipping queens, 
having the plug about 114 inches long, so the 
bees will be about two days in eating out the 
eandy, and liberating the queen. This does 
away with all desire for swarming from that 
ecolony.”’ 


Now wait from 10 to 


Feeding Medicated Syrup to Bees. 


It is time to feed beesin the central and 
northern States; and if feeding has to be 
resorted to I would strongly urge medicating 
all the syrup with the naphthol-beta solution. 
Such a precaution becomes exceedingly nec- 
essary just now when foul and black brood 
have been extending their ravages in every 
direction. The medicated syrup will not kill 
the spores of either disease, but it will de- 
stroy the bacilli as soon as the spores develop 
into the active stage. 

Into an eight-ounce bottle (half pint) empty 
a one-ounce package of naphthol-beta in the 
form of a fine white power. Pour in just 
enough wood or common alcohol to dissolve 
the powder, and fill the bottle full. This 
quantity of chemical in solution is just right 


for 140 pounds of sugar dissolved in 140 
pounds of water. To mix, put 140 pounds of 


water in a common honey-extractor; then 
add sugar gradually, dipperful by dipperful, 
until there are about 140 pounds of sugar. 
While the sugar is being added, keep turning 
the handle of the extractor so there will be a 
rapid agitation and thorough mixing. After 
the sugar is all in, keep on turning the handle 
until it is all dissolved, and, last of all, pour 
in the naphthol-beta solution already referred 
to. Stir this into the mixture thoroughly by 
running the extractor for several minutes 
longer. 

In handling the naphthol-beta solution, be 





Langstroti w. 
The HONGY-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 











This is one of the standard books oy 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well. 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son 
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Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get 4 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICA 


Bees = SUDDIiCS 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHA"* 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK. N.Y. 
13A26t Please mention the Be 
Hybrid B« 
If You Want (3? vice: 


weak or queenless colonies, I wil! 
ony with queen for $1.00; two or n 














Queens, 25c each. H. H. PORTER 
39A2t R. R. No. 1, Ba 


Please mention Bee yournal w! 
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not to get it on the fingers ; but after 
ixed with the syrup, it is perfectly 
«to man or bees. Naphthol- beta can 
cined for 25 cents an ounce ; and at 
w price no bee-keeper can afford not to 
e precaution. 

aking the syrup we recommend half 
a half cold water. There is no need 
r, provided thorough stirring is used, 
wit a stick and tub, or, better still, in 
tractor in the manner explained. We 
ed a half-and-half mixture for several 
and since using it we have never had 
suble from its going back to sugar in 
ells after the bees have put it into the 
For very late feeding it may be advis- 
e to use one part of water and two of 

‘ Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





Honey -Cakes. 


t seems a good thing that fashion maga- 
es of wide circulation should help to in- 
ease the use of honey. The following 


ipe is from the Delineator : 


Mix thoroughly one quart of honey, 

ind pulverized sugar, pound fresh but- 
ter, juice of 2 oranges; then stir in gradually 
enough sifted flour to make a dough stiff 
nough to roll out easily. Turn out on a 
olding-board; beat well fora few minutes 
with a rolling-pin; then roll out into sheets 
half an inch thick; cut into round cakes, and 
bake in shallow buttered pans. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Ilinois.—The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in the Court House in Rockford, I1l., on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 15and 16, 1901. All in- 
terested in bees are invited to attend. 

Rockford, 111. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


Utah.—There will be a meeting of the Utah 
Bee-Keepers’ Association in the City and County 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 5, 1901, at 
10 a.m., to which all are cordially invited. 
Kindly inform other beekeepers and send the 
addresses of your neighbor bee-keepers. We 
also desire the address of all county bee-in- 
spectors. A full program in the interest of the 
ndustry will be presented. Send in questions. 
Among other questions it is desired to consider, 
is a union of interest in the purchase of supplies 
and the disposing of bee-products at profitable 
rates. Yours in behalf of the bee-keepers, 

E. S. LovEsy, Pres., J. B. Face, Sec. 
Salt Lake City. East Mill Creek. 
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Witt rood iayi 
100 Full Swarms in f° shinning: 
Bees at $1.25 box, no hive or 
a Swarm, $100 


hive extra, 

These bees are 

for feeding up for winter to make colonies, or 

) Strengthen weak colonies, or may be used for 

equeening. Full directions given. Orders filled 

as received. Write for further information 
regarding these bees. Address, 


F.H. MCFARLAND, Hyde Park, Vt. 


Alt Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1000 colonies of bees 
Cr lorado Alfalfa Fields wanted on shares, 
to be placed in yards of 200 in unoccupied terri- 
26 years’ experience. 
A 2t W. E. BRAND, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Fiease mention Bee Journal when writing 


WISCONSIN FARM LANDS. 

e best of farm lands can be ob- 
t d nowin Marinette Conty, Wis- 
n,on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Paul Railway, at alow price and 
‘ry favorable terms. Wisconsin 
ted for its fine crops, excellent 
ets and healthful climate. Why 
a farm when you can buy one 
cheaper than you can rent, and 
few years it will be your own 
tty. For particulars, address, 
MILLER, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
x0, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 

hicago. 39A3t 
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SWEET CLOVER |; 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5% 10% 25 Sob 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .60 $1.00 $2.25 $400 


Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4,00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ...... coon SO LB 2H THD 
White Clover ...... «es. 100 1.90 4.50 8.50 


Alfalfa Clover ......cccee 80 140 3.25 6,00 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wanted. 


Comb and Extracted Honey. Will buy your 
honey no matter what quantity. Mail sample 
of extracted, state quality of comb honey and 
price expected delivered in Cincinnati. I pay 
ee om on receipt of goods. Refer you to 
Srighton German cz this city. 

WwW. WEB ER, 
2146-2148 Ceutral Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


29Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted. c:. 


ED WIL KINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
pana mentior Bee Journal when writing. 











Fancy White Comb Honey 

i in no-drip cases; also Ex- 
tracted Honey. State price, 

delivered. We pay spot cash. FRep W. MuTH 


& Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reference—German National Bank, Cincianati. 


28A17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WRITE US 


If you have large or small lots of HONEY 

to sell. 

State quantity, how put up, kind of honey, 
price expected, and, if possible, mail sample. 
We pay spot cash. 

REFERENCE Wisconsin National Bank. 


E.R. Pahl & Co. 
34Atf MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Wanted wraaer 


tracted Honey! ! 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 1199S. Water St., Carcaco 
33A1f Please ede the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 

Car Lots or otherwise: will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31Att F AIRFIELD, ILL. 

Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-SUPPLIES: 
carne eee 














AZ 7 ROOT'S PRICES: 


Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE: INDIANAPOLIS. IND, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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CHICAGO, Sept. 18.—No. 1 white comb honey 
is selling at 15c per pound, with occasionally a 
little more being obtained for faucy, that which 
does not grade No.1selling at from 13@l4c, 
with the light amber at 12@13c; dark honey of 
various kinds selling at 10@llc. Extracted in 
moderate demand at from 5%@6%%c for the vari- 
ous grades of white; some fancy white clover 
aud basswood bringing 7c; light amber rang- 
ing from 54%@5\%c; dark at 5@5\%c. Beeswax 
firm at 28@30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 10.—The honey market is 
rather dullon account of the warm weather. 
Extracted sells only to manufacturers from 
5@oc; better grades alfalfa water-white from 
6@ic; white clover from 8@%. Fancy white 
comb honey sells from 13%@15kc. 

Cc. H. W. Weper. 


Boston, Sept. 14.—Honey is coming forward 
in fair quantities and the demand is good, con- 
sidering the warm weather we are having. 
Strictly fancy in cartons weq uote at loc; A No. 
1, 15c: No. 1,14@i5c. Very little No. 2 being re- 
ceived. Bake, Scott & Ler. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 19.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb, loc; No. 1, 15c: mixed, 13@14c; No. 
1 buckwheat or amber, 12@13c. Extracted, 
white,7@7%c; light, 64@7c; dark, 54% @éc. Bees- 
wax, 28@29%c. . R. WRicRaT. 


OMAHA, Aug. 8.—New comb honey is arriving 
by express in small quantities from Iowa and 
Colorado, and selling at $3.50 per case in a re- 

tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 4%@4\c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros. 

New Yor, Sept. 10.—Comb honey is now be- 
ginning to arrive in large quantities, and, asa 
rule, quality is fine. The demand is good, and 
we quote as follows: Fancy white, 14@15c: No. 
1, 13c; No.2, 12c; and amber, Lic. No buck- 
wheat is on the market as yet, but are ex pect- 
ing same within a week or so. Extracted is 
selling slowly, with plenty of supply, at 5@6%c, 
according to quality, and Southern in barrels 
at from 55@065c per gallon. Beeswax dull at 27c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN,. 


Des Mornes, Aug. 7.—There is very little 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some smal} 
lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and sellinginaretail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 
in this line before Sept. 1. Our market does not 
cousume a great deal of extracted honey. 

PEYCKE Bros. & CHANEY. 


Detroit, Aug. 12.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; uo dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

M. H. Hont & Son. 


BuFFALO, Aug. 10.—Quite a good demand for 
fancy honev, 16@l17c, and lower grades, 12@14c; 
old neglected. Advise moderate shipments only 
of new as yet. BATTERSON & Co. 


San FRANCISCO, Sept. 4.—White comb, 108 
12 cents; amber, 7@%; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@—; light amber, 44@—; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Arrivals and spot offerings are of rather mod- 
erate volume, but there is as much or more on 
Wwarket than can be conveniently or advanta- 
geously placed. To secure liberal wholesale 
custom, prices would have to be shaded in favor 
of buyers. In asmall way for especially desi- 
rable lots slightly higher figures than are 
quoted are realized. 


KANSAS City, Sept. 14.—Up to the present 
time only small lots of new comb honey have 
been on the market, and these met with ready 
sale on the basis of 15@l6c per pound for fancy 
white. For next week heavier receipts are ex- 
pected and quotations are issued at $3.10@$3.25 
per case for large lots, which would be equalto 
about 14@14%c; the demand being quite brisk, 
a firm market is anticipated. Inquiries for ex- 
tracted area little more numerous, but large 
buyers still seem to have their ideas too low. In 
a small way 5%@6c is quotable. 

PEYCKE Bros, 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


HIv6S, EXtPators 


OR ANYTHING YOU WARTIN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Faicon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


’' x= W.M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal! wihien writing 


River Forest Apiaries ! 


FILL ALL ORDERS 


By Return Mail. 
Italian Queens Warranted 


Untested, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.00: Select Tested, 
$1.50. Half dozen or larger lots as may be 
agreed on. Address, 


RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
RIVER Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
RAtf Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


—THE— 


bee-Keeper’s Guide 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
—, — 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 








A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and pracfical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 

ng style. The author is also too well-known to 

the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





24th 
Year 


4 Dadants Foundation. 


Why does it sell ., 
so well? WHE 


Because it has always given better i 
faction than any other. — 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. TRH 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 











Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., tl. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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RED CLOVER QUEENS | 


SAR 


FRIEND ERNEST:—I will try and tell you what you want to know about that queen. I got 
her of you in 1899 as a premium with GLEANINGS. I never saw a small colony of bees build up 
as that one did. In the spring of 1900 they came out in fine shape, wintered perfect. I raised them 
up in May and gave them 8 frames more so the queen would not want for room. I never saw such 
a colony of bees as they were in June, and they were actually storing honey when other bees in 
my yard were starving. No! they were not robbing. I never saw those two best colonies of mine 
trying to robhh THEY CERTAINLY WORK ON RED CLOVER. This is no guesswork, as | 
have seen them. As you know, the past twoseasons have been very poor, and what hone 
bees did get in 1900 candied soon after cold weather set in. I packed this colony in achail hive 
and left them out, thinking that such a strong colony would winter perfect. The snow came on 
the middle of November, and those poor bees never a fly until the last of March or the first 
April. When warm weather at last came I thought they were dead, as they did not seem to be {l 
ing much, sol did not pay any attention to them untilin June. I noticed they were working 4 
little, so I opened up the hive and found them in the upper story. I took the lower story 
left them in the one body. The queen was laying nicely, and I thought they would make a 
colony to winter. Along the last of Jaly I noticed that they needed more room. I gave t! 
super, 24 boxes, and in a few days they had it full. They have made 72 boxes of as nice hor A 
you ever saw, and are drawing out some starters now, Sept. 2. 

Very truly yours, 





Brack Rock, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1901. 


Geo. B. H 





Prices of Red Clover Queens. 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture 1 year and Untested Queen........ 
= = 3 Tested Queen ..... 
Select Tested Queen 


“ “ “ 


If you want something good you can not do better than to order one of these quee 
ders are filled promptly. No extra postage on these to foreign countries. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, ( 


4 


BE GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Ohh Ese Sizes 


LL., 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 1) 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 





